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aA DVERT ISE ME N T. 


HE Author of the following Diſcourſe, having been 
under an obligation to preach before the Univerſity of 
Cambridge, a few weeks after he had finiſhed reading Mr, 
Gibbon's Roman Hiſtory, thought it would be no way im- 
proper to take that opportunity of making ſome remarks on 
His three laſt volumes ; which it has been more the faſhion 
to praiſe than to blame. Praiſes have indeed been beſtowed 
on them with an unbounded liberality ; and the few cenſures, 
which have been paſſed, for the moſt part, have touched them 
with a gentle hand, To account for this ſingular good for- 
tune of a very licentious performance, it can only be ſuppoſed, 
though the looſe notions of the great Hiſtorian, to a certain 
degree, have long been no ſecret, yet the extent, to which He 
has carried them in His laſt Publication, has not been much 
attended to. That He has attacked Chriſtianity with all the 
advantages of a fine genius, and all the bitterneſs. of an inve- 
terate Adverſary, is well known; (which is enough, one might 
think, to render any book leſs praiſeworthy in the opinion of 
a Chriſtian) but that He has trod in the ſteps of Voltaire, and. 

2 . pointed 
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pointed His artillery againſt every principle of natural as well 
as revealed Religion, does not ſeem to be ſo generally under- 
ſtood, Yet whoever will afford time for peruſing the follow- 
ing Sermon, will find ſufficient proofs of this; and therefore 
it may be of ſome uſe to forewarn the young and unwary, 
who have not yet read, and may hereafter read a much cele- 
brated work, that many things in it can be reconciled only 
with unqualified Atheiſm, 
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1 Cor. I. 25. 


THE WEAKNESS OF GOD 1S STRONGER THAN MEN. 


HAT no degree of weakneſs, or imperfection of 

power, can, in a ſtrict or literal ſenſe, be underſtood 
of the ſupreme Being, is an obvious and indiſputable truth. 
The means, He thinks fit to make uſe of, may to us appear 
weak and unpromiſing ; but they always produce their in- 
tended effects, and often accompliſh purpoſes of the greateſt 
moment, far beyond the abilities of the mightieſt among 
the ſons of men, when left to themſelves. 


In the words of the Text the Apoſtle had in view the 
original eſtabliſhment of Chriſtianity ; which indeed affords 
a very intereſting example of what -is there expreſſed, Our 

OY _— Lord 


„ 
Lord had pledged Himſelf to diſpenſe to His diſciples ſu- 
pernatural aſſiſtance in their miniſtry; but He had, at the 
ſame time, acquainted them, that this aſſiſtance would be 
of a gentle or pacific nature, and would have nothing in it of 
human violence. When He declared to Pontius Pilate, that 
« His Kingdom was not of this world, He plainly meant to 
be underſtood, that it was not to be erected or extended in 
the ſame manner as earthly kingdoms. Nor is it at all pro- 
bable that a religion, founded on a crucified Saviour, could 
ever be deſigned to be propagated in that way. He, who 
ſubmitted to a painful and ignominious death, when He 1 
could, by praying to His Father, have had legions of angels 
to reſcue Him from His perſecutors, was not likely to em- 
ploy the ſword of conqueſt to enforce the belief of His Goſ- 
pel. That it ever was fo employed we have reaſon to la- 
ment; as it has done more harm than good to the cauſe it 
was drawn to ſupport. We have however one conſolation, 
that this miſchief did not begin, till the truth of our holy 
religion had been amply aſcertained, on its genuine and pro- 
per principles, more agreeable to its own nature, to the an- 
cient prophecies, and to the words of Chriſt, We know 
from authentic hiſtories, that for the greateſt part of three 
centuries, with very few intermiſſions, the ſword was pointed 
. againſt the Goſpel, We ſee, arranged on one fide, the , 
Princes and Rulers of the world, ſome of whom, in Judea, | 
« having 
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having crucified the Lord of life,” did every thing in their 
power to ſtifle His Goſpel in its birth, and to prevent its 
growth. They were aſſiſted in this, as it ſhould ſeem, not 
very difficult undertaking, by the Princes and Rulers of other 
countries: for © the unbelieving Jews ſtirred up the Gentiles,” 
who did indeed want no ſtimulation, but were ready enough, 
of their own accord, to ſuppreſs what they looked upon as 
a dangerous ſuperſtition, by every ſpecies of arbitrary cruelty, 
On the other hand we ſee, in oppoſition to theſe formidable 
Potentates, the poor illiterate fiſhermen of Galilee, with 
ſome aſſiſtants equally contemptible in the eyes of mankind, 
commiſſioned by a maſter, who had periſhed on the croſs, 
and poſſeſſed of no viſible means of accompliſhing the ar- 
duous taſk, which was aſſigned them. That Peter, and 
James, and John, with the reft of the Apoſtles and their ad- 
herents, ſhould undertake ſo extraordinary a work, as to over- 
turn the eſtabliſhed religions, and introduce chriſtianity in 
their room, unleſs they had infallible affurances of divine 
aid, is abſolutely incredible ; but that they and their ſucceſ- 
ſors, without receiving that divine aid, ſhould accompliſh 
what they did, in fo ſhort a time, under ſuch unfavourable 
circumſtances, is much more fo, and has never yet been ra- 
tionally accounted for by thoſe, who deny the interpoſition 
of the Deity in the propagation of the Goſpel. The utmoſt 
exertions of a celebrated Hiſtorian have not ſolved the diffi- 
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culty; for after allowing all due weight to his elaborate and 
far-fetched arguments, our reaſon is neither “ ſatisfied nor 
ſubdued;” and whatever may be the opinion of thoſe, who 
pride themſelves on ſeeing with philoſophic eyes,” plain com- 
mon ſenſe rejects the idea of ſuch wonderful effects being 
produced by human weakneſs, or by any other means than 
by the weakneſs of God. Theſe Objections have long ago 
been fully and ſatisfactorily anſwered *; but, as the Au- 
thor has thought fit to renew his attacks on Chriſtianity, 
with leſs reſerve and increaſing rancour, I ſhall beg leave to 
offer a few obſervations on ſome paſlages in his laſt three 
volumes, which ought not to eſcape animadverſion, 


One of the moſt ſtriking parts of that work 1s the account 
he gives of the origin, rapid progreſs, and final eſtabliſhment 
of the power and religion of Mahomet ; ©** whoſe fucceſs (he 
ſays) has perhaps too ſtrongly attracted our admiration.” He 
aſks if we are ſurprized that, a multitude of proſelytes 
ſhould embrace the doctrine and the paſſions of an eloquent 
fanatic? or whether it ſeems incredible that a private citizen 
ſhould graſp the ſword and the ſceptre, ſubdue his native coun- 
try and erect a monarchy by his victorious arms?” In all 
this we readily. ſubſcribe to his opinion; for though other 
favourable circumſtances concurred, (which it is not at pre- 


* By the Bp. of Landaff and ſeveral others, f Rom, Hiſt, vol. v. p. 272. 
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ſent neceſſary to mention) the reaſons He aſſigns — that 
% Mahomet was alike inſtructed to preach and to fight, that 
He invited the Arabs to freedom and victory, to arms and 
rapine, to the indulgence of their darling paſſions in this 
world and the other,” may juſtly be admitted as ſecond cauſes, 
by which the Almighty, without any immediate interpoſition, 
permitted the grand Impoſtor to acquire ſpiritual and temporal 
dominion. But can we read this account of that memorable 
event, without recolleCting at the fame time the different man- 
ner, in which Chriſtianity was introduced and eſtabliſhed ? 
When we compare the gentle methods of converſion, uſed by 
our Saviour and His Apoſtles, with the violence and blood- 
ſhed, which accompanied the preaching of Mahomet ; their 
inflexible attachment to truth and virtue, in oppoſition to 
prevailing prejudices, and without giving any indulgence to 
the vicious paſſions of men, in order to gain proſelytes, or 


increaſe the number of their followers ; —When we place this 


conduct in contraſt with that of the pretended prophet of 
Arabia, acting in defiance of all moral reſtraints, accommo- 
dating his religion to bis intereſt, and moulding it in ſuch a 
form, as to have ſomething captivating and attractive for men 
of all principles and perſuaſions, Jews and Chriſtians, as well 
as Pagans; is it not obvious that a character every way un- 
like, or rather totally oppoſite, naturally reſults of the Foun- 
ders of the two religions? and can we entertain a doubt, 


whether 
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whether Chriſt, or Mahomet, beſt deſerved, or was moſt likely 
to receive the ſupport of a pure and holy God? This circum- 
ſtance is of no ſmall weight, when added to ſtrong and poſi- 
tive proofs, that ſuch ſupport was actually vouchſafed to the 
firſt preachers of the Goſpel, We do not draw theſe proofs 
merely from their ſucceſs, but we take into the account the 
peculiar ſituation they were in when that ſucceſs was ob- 
tained *; when it was probable, that the name and memory 
of Chriſtianity would have periſhed with its advocates, if that 
Omnipotent Being, whoſe © weakneſs is ſtronger than men,” 
had not thought fit to exert it © to confound the mighty,” 
and to erect a Kingdom purely his own in a way worthy of 
Himfelf. But the ſuperiority of Chriſtian doctrines, fo evident 
to us, 1s ſo far from being acknowledged by the Roman Hiſto- 
rian, that He frequently gives a decided preference to thoſe of 
Mahomet. Thus while he impeaches the Catholick creed, 
and even the Goſpel itfelf, of implying a plurality of Gods, 
He laviſhes his praiſes on the Koran for aſſerting the Divine 
unity, and ſpeaks of its permanency in ſo doing as deſerving 
our wonder +. From whence, however, let me aſk, did the 
Author of that heterogeneous and incoherent work derive ſo 
ſublime an idea? was it not confeſſedly from the Jewiſh or 
Chriſtian Scriptures, or from an intercourſe with perſons of 
one or other of the two religions, which are founded upon 

IR: | 8 BO them? 
* White's Bampton Lectures, p. 104, 105, &c. + Rom. Hiſtory, vol. v. p. 272. 
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them ? Let the firſt praiſe therefore be given where it 1s more 
juſtly due. And with regard to the duration of © that im- 
preſſion, pure and perfect (as it is called) which Mahomet en- 
graved at Mecca and Medina “,“ our Hiſtorian has himſelf 
accounted for it, from the union of the regal and ſacerdotal 
characters: for what wonder is it, that in countries, where 
the connexion between religion and the civil government is ſo 
intimate, the dependence ſo abſolute of the one on the other, 
every part of their faith ſhould be unchangeably permanent + ? 
But the important truth in queſtion ĩs not leſs poſitively aſſert- 
ed in the Goſpel than in the Koran, notwithſtanding what 
our adverſary infinuates to the contrary ; and has always been 
ſo underſtood by the great body of Chriſtians d, who, what- 
ever they may have differed in, have agreed in acknowledging 
that there is but one ſupreme and true God. We might refer 
for proofs to the creeds and articles of all eſtabliſhed churches, 
who muſt be allowed to be the beſt interpreters of the expreſ- 
ſions they uſe, for it is ſurely hard and unreaſonable that 
others ſhould interpret theſe for them, in a different ſenſe 
from what they themſelves mean, and then charge them with 
opinions, which they difclaim and abhor. But our Author 
has given us to underſtand — that © an orthodox commentary 
will 
Vol. v. p. 273. + White's Bampton Lect. p. 96. | 
t Matt. xix. 17. Mark x. 18. xii. 29. John xvii. 3, &c. &c, 


8 Not excepting even the Manichzan Hereticks, Gnoſtics, Marcionites, &c.. 
Lardner, vol. ix. laſt Edit, 8vo. p. 247, &c. 
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will ſatisfy only a believing mind,” and we know that He is 
t armed” with what He is pleaſed to call ** general antidote 
againſt religious credulity,” This however will not juſtify 
the liberties He has taken in ſporting with the majeſty of Om- 
nipotence : for though, it muſt be confeſſed, the fanciful con- 
ceits of theologians have furniſhed abundant matter for the 
exerciſe of his talents, yet ſome bounds ought to be ſet to a 
licentious imagination, when employed on ſo awful a ſubject 
The high and lofty one that inhabiteth eternity * ;” and 
thoſe, who find themſelves diſpoſed to be thus raſh with their 
mouths, or with their pens, would do well to remember the 
words of Solomon, God is in heaven and thou upon earth +.” 


We are further told, in favour of Mahometaniſm, that the 
triumph of the.Koran is more pure and meritorious, as it was 
not aſſiſted by any viſible ſplendour of worſhip, which might 
allure the Pagans by ſome reſemblance of Idolatry $.” Now 


a | what- 
* Iſaiah lvii. 15. | + Eccleſ. v. 2. 


+ Vol. v. p. 656. —It cannot however be denied that other allurements not 
much to the credit of the Prophet promoted the triumph of the Koran. Mr. G. 
has mentioned ſeveral: & that Mahomet invited the Arabs to arms and rapine, 
to the indulgence of their darling paſſions in this world and the other, &c.” The 
Hiſtorian has elſewhere aſſerted (vol, vi. p. 441.) that “in the hands of the 

Turks the ſcymetar was the only inſtrument of converſion,” and this indeed well 
agrees with the accounts we have from Himſelf and others of the proceedings of 
Mahomet and his ſucceſſors in converting the countries they conquered. Where 


is then that pure and meritorious triumph of the Koran which with ſuch evident + 


partiality is extolled above that of the Goſpel ? 
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whatever ſplendour of worſhip has been at any time affected 
by Chriſtians, it is certainly no part of the doctrine of Chriſt, 
was not uſed in the purer times of Chriſtianity, and has no- 
thing to do with the argument, by which the truth of the 
Goſpel is proved from its quick propagation. But the corrup- 
tions of Popery, and ſome kindred practices of the Greek 
church, have furniſhed our Hiſtorian with an occaſion, which 
He eagerly ſeizes, of conſidering Chriſtians in general as Ido- 
laters. Indeed we fo often find ourſelves thus deſcribed, and 
alſo ſtigmatized as Infidels, that we are ready to think we are 
reading a hiſtory wrote by a ſlave of the Grand Seignor, rather 
than by a ſubject of an Engliſh King, who adorns the title of 
Defender, not of the Mahometan, but of the Chriſtian faith. 
We might be led into the ſame error, from the Author's col- 
lecting and diſplaying, with exultation and triumph, like a 
true Muſſulman, many ſhocking profanations of the moſt 


| ſolemn rites of the Chriſtian church. But to what purpoſe 
theſe inſults on the eſtabliſhed religion of his country? Why 
is it that He ſays things ſo peculiarly offenſive to a Chriſtian 


ear? Are they for the amuſement of his ph:loſophic friends? 
Whatever the number of thoſe Gentlemen may be, there are, 


we truſt, many more among us, not leſs diſtinguiſhed for 


literary eminence, who cannot read ſuch impious violations 
of what they reverence as ſacred without horror“; who think 
tat 


* Biſhop Newton informs us (vol. i. 8 vo. p. 174.) that two of the moſt emi- 
B nent 
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that theſe anecdotes, with many others of the licentious and . 


indecent kind, are not ornamental but diſgraceful to his hiſ- 
tory, will not increaſe our ſtock of valuable knowledge, and 


ought to have been ſuffered to remain in the obſcurity from 


whence He has drawn them. 


After thus treating the ſupreme Lord of all things with free- 
dom and levity, and the Chriſtian religion with inſult, it was 
not to be expected that He ſhould give any quarter to the 
clergy. Accordingly we find that He has taken no ſmall pains 
to procure, and has indeed produced a copious liſt of enor- 
mous offences, with which they have been charged ; and hav- 
ing done this He tells us that ** to a phitoſophic eye their vices 
are far leſs dangerous than their virtues +.” I ſhall leave their 

(14,1: e, wk 
nent of his brethren for their learning and ſtation were fo offended with Mr. 
Gibdot's former volumes, that one of theſe prelates laid them aſide in diſguſt, and 


the other returned them upon the bookſeller's hands: the ſubſequent volumes are, 
If poſſible, ſtill more exceptionable. 


* have read (ſays Lord Bolingbroke) in one of the kiſtorinks: of the latter 
Roman empire, biſtorians by the way whom I will not adviſe others to miſpend 
their time in reading, &c.“ — Can any time be more wretchedly miſpent, than 
that which is employed in culling out of ſuch works, and placing in a more con- 
ſpicuous point of view, what, as Mr. G. expreſſes it, (vol. iv. p. 204.) * may 


not drop from the pen of the decent hiſtorian,” If the coarſe taſte of the middle 


ages be admitted as an apology for the original writers, an Author of brilliant 
talents, every way qualified for ſeparating genuine metal from the ſurrounding 


d Urofs, will not eaſily find an excuſe, for retailing profane and obſcene traſh among 


a learned and polite people in the 18th century. 
+ Tis a common thing for infidel writers to compliment themſelves and one 
another 
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virtues to anſwer for themſelves; but with reſpect to 
vices, I ſhall briefly obſerve; it is univerſally acknowledged 
they have been many and great. We plead guilty to the charge 
of having departed too much from the purity of the Goſpel 
morals ſo early as the third century, and ſtill more in the 
fourth ; but in the fifth and ſucceeding ones, after the ſubver- 
ſion of the weſtern empire, © the impiety and licentiouſneſs of 
the greateſt part of the clergy aroſe to an enormous height *.” 
Nor is it indeed a matter of ſurprize, that, in ſuch barbarous __ 
and turbulent ages as theſe, the church ſhould partake of the diſ- 
orders of the ſtate. When © darkneſs had covered the earth, 
and groſs darkneſs the people :” when the Patriarchs of the 
Eaſt + were promoted and depoſed, in a capricious and ir- 
regular manner, by an imperial decree; and the Popes of 

the Weſt, without any regard to merit, or character, or even 
common decency, were exalted to the throne of Rome, and 


held 


another with the title of philoſophers. "This circumſtance will lead to an expla- 
nation of the above cited paradoxical ſentence. A phileſophic eye, i. e. the eye 
of an infidel, ſees much greater dangers to its own righteous cauſe from the vir- 
tues of the clergy than from their vices. Such an eye can ſee little or no good 
in the Reformation, except in a political view : for the Reformation, though it 
did not extirpate, did at leaft give a confiderable check to thoſe vices of the Popes 
and the Popiſh clergy, which Mr. G. paints in ſuch ſtrong colours; (I will not 
ſay © dwells on with malicious pleaſure”) and by reſtoring greater purity of man- 
ners among thoſe, who ſeparated themſelves from the Church of Rome, preſented 
objects ſtill more diſagreeable and alarming to a ph:leſophic eye. 
* Mofheim's Ecclef, Hift, vol, ii. laſt Edit. p. 295. +  Moſheim, ibid. 
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( 12 ) 
held up ſcandalous examples of all kinds of immorality ; 


theſe were not times to look for purity of manners among the 
inferior paſtors, When men of rank and power *, igno- 
rant and profligate, forced themſelves into the higheſt ſta- 
tions of the church, and acquired an extenſive patronage. 
by theſe means, it is eaſy to gueſs how they would make uſe 
of it, and what ſort of clergy they would prefer +. The conſe- 
quences were ſuch as might naturally be expected; the ſalt of 
the earth had well nigh entirely loſt its ſavour; a very ge- 
neral and almoſt univerſal corruption overſpread and diſgrac- 
ed the Chriſtian world, But when the Hiſtorian offers an 


inſinuation on this account, againſt our holy religion itſelf, 
nothing can be more fallacious, or leſs worthy of attention 4. 


An 


* Moſheim, vol. ii. p. 297. 

+ It had been uſual ſome centuries before © to admit multitudes of people of 
all kinds without examination and without choice into the body of the clergy ;” 
(Moſheim, vol. ii. p. 31.) but in the ninth century, “the patrons of churches, 
unwilling to ſubmit their diſorderly conduct to the keen cenſure of zealous and 
_ upright paſtors, induſtriouſly looked for the moſt abject, ignorant, and worth- 
leſs eccleſiaſtics, to whom they committed the cure of ſouls. Moſheim, vol. ii. 
p. 297» 

t However faſhionable it may be to conſider the vices of the clergy as a re- 
proach to Chriſtianity, the imputation is not founded in truth or reaſon ; for 
<« the law is holy, and the commandment holy, and juſt and good,” though men 
are carnal. Indeed they, who take poſſeſſion of a living as of a temporal eſtate, 
without a ſenſe of any duties reſulting from the one, any more than from the other, 
ought rather to be regarded as lay impropriators, than as clergymen; and if they 
are ſuffered to enjoy teu emoluments 1 in 7 and idleneſs, this is all they have 


a right 


( 49. 7 

An argument may more juſtly be drawn in its favour, —that 
under ſuch diſaſtrous circumſtances, as muſt have over- 
whelmed a work of man, it was providentially ſupported and 
preſerved; was cleanſed and purified from the numerous 
pollutions by which it had been disfigured, and reſtored 
again to the rank it has ſince held, and ſtill holds among 
wiſe and good men. 

As to what our Author has thrown out of © the modern 
clergy ſubſcribing the articles of faith with a ſigh or a ſmile,” 
and other inſinuations of like import; as if they either proſ- 
tituted their conſciences from motives of intereſt and ambi- 
tion, or looked on religious eſtabliſhments in the contemp- 
tuous Iight which He does Himſelf, 1t will be then time to 
anſwer ſuch abuſe, when He can prove Himſelf poſſeſſed of 
the Divine Prerogative of ſearching the hearts of Men; till 
then, ſuch aſperſions are illiberal and deſerve no reply. 


But the inſinuations, ſcattered in theſe volumes, are not 
only attacks on Chriſtianity, and the miniſters of it, for they 
tend to ſubvert all religion natural as well as revealed. In 

what 


a right to expect, and more than all. When they are guilty of immoralities, 
and give ſcandal, let them at leaſt bear their own burden ; lay it not to the charge 
of Chriſt, for they are not His miniſters or ſervants, they ſerve another maſter, 
and our Saviour has told us that © no man can ſerve two.” 


( 14 ) 
what other view can we conſider the praiſes, ſo liberally be- 
ſtowed by the Hiſtorian, on “a falutary indifference” for 
religious doctrines ? His ſpeaking of a future ſtate as * per- 
haps an ideal object “? of prayer not as a natural or rea- 
ſonable duty, but as © an art of devotion +,” which “re- 
laxes the mind ;“ though He is ſo civil indeed as to allow 
it to be © laudable or innocent;” his condemning publick 
ſupplications, in caſes of national calamities, as“ ſervile ho- 
mage to deprecate the wrath of an avenging Deity $ ?” In- 
deed, whether He really believes in the exiſtence of a Deity 
He has left us to gueſs, from the looſe way He expreſſes 
himſelf on ſeveral occaſions ; particularly, when He ſays of 
the heavenly bodies, that *© the character of eternity is 
marked on theſe ſolid globes, and that they ſeem incapable 
of corruption or decay ||.” But if He admits the exiſtence 
of a ſupreme Being, he does not appear to admit His moral 
and phyſical perfections ; for the words he uſes imply that 
they are inconſiſtent, that, on account of the exiſtence of 
evil, the Deity cannot be omnipotent and infinitely good ; 
or that His attributes of power and goodneſs cannot either 


of them be exalted to perfection, but at the expence of the 
other 4. 


With 


Vol. vi. p. 524. I Vol. v. p. 274. r Vol. v. p. 471. 
§ Vol. iv. p. 327. Vol. v. p. 190. | 
. + Vol. v. p. 524. in ſpite of our efforts, the goodneſs, and the power, of 
<a: Ormuſd 
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With ſuch ſentiments as theſe, we are not ſurprized to 
find, He conſiders it as a matter of mere chance, or entirely 
owing to the genius and fortune of Charles Martel, that the 
truth of the Koran, inſtead of the truth of the Goſpel, is 
not demonſtrated from the pulpits of Oxford 7. 


But thoſe, who believe in an Almighty, and infinitely 
wiſe and good Creator of the univerſe, will not eaſily be ſe 
duced to think that He exerciſes no control over His own 
works. Hiſtorians of better principles have been always 
ready to acknowledge that, in the revolutions of ſtates and 
empires, the hand of providence is often viſible, and ſome- 
times particularly ſtriking; they have therefore no doubt of 
its exertions in other caſes, where it is not ſo clearly or im- 
mediately diſcerned ; and Chriſtians, who are taught in the 
Goſpel, that © not a ſparrow falls to the ground without 
their heavenly Father,” will not deſpair of His protection 
and ſupport of true __; of which they have ſuch ſtrong 

aſſurances 


Ormuſ are placed at the oppoſite extremities of the line; and every ſtep that 
approaches the one muſt recede in equal proportion from the other. 

To the abovementioned looſe expreffions and infinuations may be added Mr, 
Gibbon's undiſguiſed approbation of Suicide, and the cenſures he has paſſed on 
Chriſtianity for diſallowing it, vol. iv. p. 414. I ſhall not inſiſt on the deſtruc- 
tive tendency of this doctrine to ſociety ; all I would notice is, that no one, who 
believes himſelf to be a created and dependant being, can with any ſhadow of 
reaſon ſuppoſe, that he has a right to © ruſh unlicenke to eternity.” 
t Vol. v. P. 409. 
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aſſurances from their divine Maſter. What though the can- 
dleſtick * has been removed from the eaſtern churches, and 
that threatened judgement executed in a very awful man- 
ner? What though the Koran of Mahomet is now taught 
and propagated among thoſe populous nations, which had 
for ages embraced the Goſpel of Jeſus? The corruptions of 
Chriſtians paved the way for the ſucceſs of the Impoſtor, 
and called him forth as a providential inſtrument of their 
correction. Let this be a warning to us not to be guilty of 
the like ſins; but let jit not be ſuppoſed that permiſſion was 


ever given him to overrun Chriſtendom without control ; 


© hitherto ſhalt thou come but no further ” was the decree of 
Heaven. And not only bounds have been ſet to his con- 


queſts, but a period is fixed to the duration of his empire; 


which muſt fall with his religion, if not ſooner +, then moſt 
certainly when the Kingdoms of this world ſhall become 
the 

* Rev, ii. 5. Though the threat here is addreſſed to the church of Epheſus in 


particular, it is underſtood by commentators to relate to the others alſo: and 


there cannot be, ſays Biſhop Newton, a ſtronger proof of the truth of prophecy, 
than the ſtate and condition of theſe ſeven once glorious and flouriſhing churches, 
Diſſertation on the Proph. vol, iii. 8vo. p. 40. 

+ *Tis generally believed, (ſays Monſ. Volney) at this moment, throughout 
the Turkiſh empire, that the predicted hour is arrived, when the power and 
religion of the Muſſulmen are about to be deſtroyed,” and that the yellow (or 
Chriſtian king) is coming to eſtabliſh a new empire, &c.— Travels through Sy- 
ria, &c. Engliſh Tranſlat. p. 52, vol. i. When ſuch an opinion becomes 
univerſal, it muſt, according to the natural courſe of things, prepare the people 
among whom it prevails for ſubjection. 


3 


the Kingdoms of the Lord and of His Chriſt +.” At what 
diſtance of time theſe momentous events will happen, it does 
not become us too deciſively to pronounce; let us reſt ſatis- 
fied, that the authority of our Saviour is continually growing 
greater by being farther extended; and that „ the preſent 
ſtate of the world affords a preſumption, independent of all 
predictions, that Chriſtianity will become the univerſal reli- 
gion of mankind 4.“ For though it is ſtill kept down, and 
not ſuffered to erect itſelf, as we truſt it one day will, in the 
regions of the eaſt, its light ſhines with increaſing brightneſs 
in other countries, and from thence continues to be diffuſed 
among thoſe which are yet in darkneſs. Nor is it a matter 
of ſmall conſequence, that the time ſeems to be at hand, 
when ſome hundred thouſands of our oppreſſed fellow crea- 
tures, who have been hitherto ſuffered to remain in our co- 
lonies abroad, immerſed in the groffeſt ignorance, will be 
brought to the Knowledge of the true God ; for we are not 
without hopes, that, when they are admitted into the num- 
ber of Chriſt's ſubjects themſelves, they may be inſtrumental 
in converting the Pagan inhabitants of their native land 5. 


Let us alſo not deſpond too much concerning the ſtate of 
Chriſtianity at home; though it does not meet with the ſup- 
port it deſerves from many of thoſe, Who are moſt able to 

| ſupport 


+ Rev. xi. 15. 1 Dr. Powel's Diſc, p. 128. 5 Bp. Porteus's Sermon, p. 408. 
| C 
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ſupport it ; whoſe examples, being placed in a more conſpi- 
cuous point of view, are apt to have the greater influence on 
the vulgar. If the Goſpel was better underſtood, it would 
unqueſtionably be better valued, and more univerſally em- 
braced. An Author of acknowledged candour has remark- 
ed - that Men of rank and fortune, of wit and abilities, are 
often found, even in Chriſtian countries, to be ſurpriſingly 
ignorant of religion, and of every thing that relates to it *.” 
This muſt of courſe lay them open to receive for truths 
many ungrounded aſſertions of infide] writers, and to be 
perplexed by ſophiſms, which they are not qualified to ex- 
amine. Nothing can plead more ſtrongly for fortifying 
young men of this deſcription, as early as poſſible, with 
Chriſtian knowledge; and great praiſe is due to thoſe, who 
have promoted that ſalutary work, in this eminent ſeat of re- 
ligion and learning; for, © if it is not carried to a certain 
point, during the courſe of education in this place +,” it is 
too frequently neglected afterwards, and the unguarded mind 
is left an eaſy prey to the falſe philoſophy, vain deceits, and 
deſtructive rudiments of the world. 


But, whatever may be the ſtate of Chriſtianity among the 


rich of this nation, we have the ſatisfaction of knowing, 


that by means of a very laudable inſtitution, to which toa 
much 


* Dr, Jortin's Diſc. 3d, ed. p. 65. + Bp. Porteus's Sermons, p-. 104. 
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much encouragement cannot be given, 1t begins to be better 
underſtood by the younger part of the poor; and from the 
beneficial effects this has already produced, in all places 
where it has had a fair trial“, we may cheriſh hopes, that 
the great body of the people will in time obtain a clearer 
knowledge of their duty and become more exemplary in the 
practice of it. To the poor the Goſpel was firſt preached by 
our Saviour, from them it was communicated to the rich and 
great. The Lord's hand is not ſhortened that it cannot 
ſave,” © His weakneſs is ſtill ſtronger than men,” and His 
bleſſing may reaſonably be expected on a deſign ſo conge- 
nial to the nature and ſpirit of Chriſtianity, that it ſeems to 
have been pointed out by a divine ray of illumination from 
the Father of lights, as the beſt remedy and preſervative, 
againſt the increaſing licentiouſneſs of modern times. 


Upon the whole; though we cannot but lament the many 
virulent 


*The Author of this diſcourſe can aver from perſonal experience, that a Sun- 
day ſchool has done much good in the ſmall pariſh where he reſides. Thoſe» 
who have any doubts, with reſpe& to the utility of the inſtitution, may obtain 
full ſatisfaction from peruſing the Dean of Canterbury's Sermon on the Subject, 
with the appendix ; Biſhop Porteus's Letter to the clergy of the dioceſe of Cheſ- 
ter; Plan of the Bath Sunday ſchools, &c. All objeCtions againſt theſe excellent 
ſeminaries of religion, when managed as recommended in the above publications, 
have no force; and can only be raiſed or maintained by thoſe perſons, who think 
the virtues of the poor are more dangerous than their-vices ;—in other words, would 
ſooner ran the hazard of their turning out pickpockets and houſebreakers, than 
have them brought up Chriſtians, . 
| C 2. 


F 
virulent attacks on our holy religion, and particularly, that 


a writer of diſtinguiſhed abilities, after making a moſt ample 
conceſſion in its favour — “ that it diffuſed among the people 


a pure, benevolent, and univerſal ſyſtem of ethicks, adapted 


to every duty and every condition of hfe *,” ſhould neverthe- 
leſs do every thing in his power to ſubvert it, and deſtroy its 
influence over the minds of men; — though we cannot, I ſay, 
but lament this ſtrange inconſiſtency of conduct, yet we can 
ſee it without extraordinary diſmay, or alarming apprehenſion 
of any fatal effects that will reſult from it to Chriſtianity. 
We were prepared to expect ſuch events, our Saviour and His 


Apoſtles have forewarned us that ſuch offences muſt needs 


come ; their prophecies have long ago begun to be fulfilled, 
and are ſtill going on towards completion. Champions of 
different characters, but with the ſame views and deligns, 
equally hoſtile to the Goſpel of Chriſt, have ſtept forth and 
entered the liſts againſt it. It has been aſſaulted by Jews and 
Pagans, philoſophers and hiſtorians, poets and buffoons , 
by 

* Rom. Hiſt, vol. iii. 8vo. p. 247. | 
+ If they, who write buffoonery, have a right to this character, the great Ro- 
man Hiſtorian muſt be allowed to merit it by the notes to his laſt three volumes. 
Of Voltaire's title to it there can be no doubt. I beg to call the reader's atten- 
tion to what Mr. G. has faid concerning this unprincipled Frenchman, his fel- 
low labourer in propagating infidelity. In vol. vi. p. 476. note 25. it is inſi- 
nuated that the poet affected a knowledge of every thing -in the text of the ſame 


Page that he rejected the poſitive and unanimous evidence of contemporary writers 
| | in 


OD, 


by ſome alſo who have united ſeveral of theſe characters in 
one. They have ſhot out their arrows, even bitter words,” 
and have done their worſt. But all theſe repeated attacks 
have only tended to eſtabliſh what they were deſigned to over- 
throw. Chriſtianity, in conſequence of them, has undergone 
a more frequent, as well as a more ſevere examination; and 
has ſtood the teſt with credit and advantage“. Had it been 
a work of man, it muſt long ago have given way, and have 
come to nought. But God does not build © with untem- 
pered mortar” His foundations ſtand ſure” and firm, and 

His 


in a matter there treated of. His numerous errors are often ſpoken of by Mr. G. 
and ſome of them occaſionally corrected. P. 32. note 65. His prejudices in 
favour of the ſchiſmatic Greeks, againſt the Catholick Franks, are conſidered as 
inexcuſeable in a philoſpher; and p. 442. note 13, He is flatly pronounced to be 
Fan intolerant bigot in his way,“ and is cenſured as partial to the Turks againſt 
the Chriſtians. See alſo p. 511. note 84. The Beam alas in our Brother's eye 
is much more eaſily perceived than that in our own! 

* Biſhop Hurd's Sermons, vol. iii. p. 350, &c. — Mr. Hume has ſomewhere 
declared His opinion concerning the Newtonian Philoſophy, that if it was able 
to endure the ordeal trial by modern ſcientific men, it would probably go down 
triumphant to the lateſt poſterity, But He did not perceive the force of this argu- 
ment in favour of Chriſtianity, from its keeping its ground, after a long and ſevere 
examination by enlightened reaſon, for He had a philaſaphic eye, a philoſophic ear, 
and a philaſophic underſtanding ; ſo that He could neither ſee, nor hear, nor un- 
derſtand the ſacred truths of revealed religion. Yet the great Newton, the firſt 
of Philoſophers, in. the trne and more genuine ſenſe of the word, could ſee and 
acknowledge them; and has given a very honourable teſtimony to the authenti- 
city of thoſe ſcriptures, which the inferior reaſpn of Mr. Hume arrogantly re- 
jected, — See Biſhop Watſon's Sermons, &c. 8vo. p. 287. 


( 22 ) 
His works bear the marks of their divine Author. He, © who 
only hath immortality” and omnipotence, was alone capable 


of erecting an eternal and impregnable ſtructure. Such is the 


Church of Chriſt ; the gates of Hell” have not hitherto 
*« prevailed,” and we confide in the promiſe of our gracious 
Maſter, that © they ſhall not prevail againſt it.“ 
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